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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. before the Lord, or bow myself before the high 
God?” “ Shall I come before Him with burnt 
offerings,” etc. These are not wanted, but a 
subscriptions, payments and business communications | contrite heart will be heard. To this man will 
received by I look, even to him that is of a contrite spirit, 

Epwin P. SELLEw, PUBLISHER, and trembleth at my word. “Cease from man 
whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he 
to be accounted of?’ Oh, I was trying to peti- 
tion my God to save me and not cast me off, for 
the sake of his dear Son, whose Spirit strived 
with me, while I resist so long. I am glad that 
I can have a quiet mind with the approaching 
Yearly Meeting. Some say that there will be 
on a separation, and oh, if I can only be of the 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | little lowly, meek and humble company who 
walk in the daily cross, in the Spirit and power 


; of Christ, this is all I ask, for if we follow Him 
Diary and Letters of Deborah Brooks Webb. | as He leads, He will surely receive us when we 


(Continued from page 74.) die. 

1855.—Fourth Month 1st.—First-day. Silent 16th.— Yesterday I was at the North Meet- 
meeting. Last Fourth-day was Monthly Meet-|ing. It was so good to me. 
ingat Birmingham. Oh! it wasa favored time.}| In the morning Morris Cope spoke first, 
Dear friend H. Gibbons quoted the passage|‘ When the poor and needy seek water and 
where the disciples queried, while Jesus was in| there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
the hinder part of the vessel asleep, “ Lord,| thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the Lord 
carest thou not that we perish?” Said much | of Israel will not forsake them,” that He who 
that was encouraging, closing with, “He hears} was with Daniel in the lion’s den, and with the 
the secret supplication of the contrite soul.” | three children in the fiery furnace, would be 
She shortly afterwards rose again, addressing| with those who were his. ‘Then Enos Lee 
the young encouragingly. Next, P. W. Roberts | asked why we did not turn our minds inward 
rose, saying, “‘I'he Lord is good,” etc. Then | and there seek for that which would be a com- 
dear said he believed there were some, | fort to us now, and would go with us to our 
who would have to acknowledge that the Lord | homes. Seek, seek earnestly. Soon dear E. 
had not dealt with them according to their | Pittfield knelt, “ Create in me a clean heart, oh, 
deserts, but according to his great mercy, they | God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
have been watered and dug about from time to} In the afternoon meeting I did try to turn 
time; still the husbandman would listen to the | inward and repent, and it was brought before 
request to let them stand, and would chastise or | me, that I ought to take up the cross in some 
dig about them still longer. He quoted the| points, and I was fearing for my strength to do 
passage, “I heard Ephraim bemoaning him-|it when dear Abigail Williams rose, saying, 
elf, “Thou hast chastened me, and I was chas- | “She felt it right to say to a deeply exercised, 
tised, as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke,” | tried and discouraged mind present, that the 
recommending the prayer, “Turn thou me, and | good things promised them would be received.” 
I shall be turned.” Oh! I need it and did try | Next Enos Lee so encouragingly said, “ it was 
in meeting to-day to use it; and to say, behold | such a great favor that we could have the spirit 
the clay, be thou the potter. It did seem to] within to teach us what we ought to do, and 
me, that I did feel the good presence, poor and | that we did not have to go to an outward teacher, 
unworthy, but I have done one thing wrong|and more that was so good to me, about our 
since meeting. I wish I could cease from rea-| dear Saviour who is willing to save, and hus 
soning. Shortly after, P. W. R. appeared in| strength for us all. 

pplication for us, again quoting the language,| Then dear Phebe W. Roberts said, “God is 
‘turn us, and we shall be turned.” In the} our refuge and strength, a very present help 
lust meeting friend Gibbons spoke again to|in trouble.” “Put on strength and journey 

e young, saying, “She felt there had been a} forward; thou hast encompassed this mountain 
fresh renewal of heavenly visitation, and en-| long enough.” I felt this last and could take 
couraged us to treasure these feelings. it, for I know that I have felt that there was a 

8th.— Dear spoke, saying “ That many | mountain in the way, that I ought to go over, 
of us feel that the Almighty is very powerful, | taking up my cross, it is full time. 

that He is clothed with honor and majesty, Second-day morning, we had a quiet, com- 
that He covereth himself with light as with a} fortable meeting, but the men had difficulty 
garment ; who stretcheth out the heavens like a | about reading the Ohio and Baltimore epistles, 
curtain ; who layeth the beams of his chambers | and did not get out until about half-past three 
in the waters, who maketh the clouds his char-| o’clock. On Third-day morning we had a good 
ots, who walketh upon the wings of the wind, | meeting. Dear Sarah Hiliman spoke, urging 
vho maketh his angels spirits and his ministers | us to inwardly search ourselves, using the lan- 
aflame of fire,” and that feeling so, we might | guage, “ Wash me, cleanse me.” Oh! I needed 

ready to query, “Wherewith shall I come] to use it. Then Hannah Haines spoke of the 


woman that was healed by touching the hem of 
the Saviour’s garment, if we only come unto 
Him, He would heal us from sin. Dear P. W. 
Roberts said addressing the young, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.’ Dear Lydia Kite spoke about super- 
fluities, and having daguerreoty pes taken, after 
E. Evans had said something of the kind so 
excellently. On Fifth-day I attended the North 
Meeting. I feel myself to be so unworthy and 
so mercifully dealt with. 

This was my birth-day, twenty-five years old. 
How little use have I been of to my Heavenly 
Father during all my life. Oh, I do desire to 
take up the cross. I am afraid I shall be lost 
at last. 

First, Morris Cope spoke encouragingly, next 
desiring us to pray for the peace of our 
spiritual Zion and say, “ Here am I, send me,” 
recommending the same language to the young, 
“ Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, 
turn thou me, and I shall be turned, for thou 
art the Lord my God.” 

Enos Lee spoke of the prophet Isaiah refus- 
ing to go as the Lord commanded, hoping that 
none of us might be plunged into the like dis- 
tress by disobeying my Heavenly Father. H. 
Warrington spoke of our being purified as sil- 
ver, all the dross and reprobate silver to be 
consumed. 

Dear H. Gibbons spoke encouragingly to the 
young, and on the last day of the meeting dear 
Phebe Roberts supplicated for us, that those 
whom He had laid his hand upon might be 
strengthened. 

22nd.— Dear spoke in our meeting of 
the “leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal till the whole was leav- 
ened,” carrying the similitude farther than I 
ever heard before —that after being put into the 
meal it has to be kneaded and watched; so our 
Heavenly Father watches over and corrects us, 
watches when we are in a proper state to be 
put into the oven. Be willing to go into the 
oven, even if it seemed to be heated seven times 
hotter than usual, for that which is continually 
worked without baking becomes sour. He ad- 
dressed the young, desiring us to give up. “No 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous.” ‘“ Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth and scourgeth, every one whom He 
receiveth.” Some will have to acknowledge 
they have not been dealt with after their deserts. 
We have had line upon line, and precept upon 
precept. 

29th.—One year ago dear friend Jefferis was 
very ill and on First-day she quietly departed. 
It is a sad anniversary, particularly to Anne. 
We had such a favored meeting to-day. Dear 
Hannah Gibbons said, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon, encouraging to greater dedica- 
tion, giving the whole heart. God is very 
powerful. He will strengthen. Apply to Him 
daily for strength, to enable us to keep cove- 
nant with Him. Walk in the narrow way, the 
way of the cross. Pray unto Him for strength, 
for He has said, “ To this man will I look, even 
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to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word.” Soon after dear 
appeared in fervent supplication, “ Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but God alone giveth 
the increase.” He petitioned for us to be 
strengthened, shielded from the fiery dart of the 
enemy, and for the church to be restored, An- 
swer his petition, Most Holy Father, and grant 
strength unto me. If I resist after so great 
mercies, how shall I escape. Look prayerfully 
unto God and my Saviour every day. Turn 
my back upon the world. 

Fifth Month 7th.—Silent meeting to-day. I 
did try te walk in the fear of the Lord, the 
first part of the week ; the fear of being singular, 
thus sunning the cross, brought darkening 
trouble and anguish upon me. I tried to wait 
upon my Heavenly Father in the first part of 
the meeting, but He seemed a great way off 
from me. In great mercy He humbled me to 
resolve to follow his leadings and then drew 
nearer tome. Qh, that I may not sin again in 
any way. 

13th.—We sat in silence a long time, and 
then a Friend spoke to some not in membership 
with us, addressing them particularly. Said it 
was a plain way; our Heavenly Father was 
nearer to us than many of us could think; the 
Holy Spirit would show us how sinful we were, 
and when we hungered and thirsted we would 
be given the righteousness of faith. There was 
more very applicable, but this part I felt that I 
wanted to help me along to greater dedication. 

This afternoon in reading the prayer of Jabez 
it seemed to be one that I could adopt, “ Oh that 
thou wouldst bless me indeed and enlarge my 
coast, and that thy hand might be with me and 
that thou wouldst keep me from evil, that it 
may not grieve me.” And God granted him 
that which he requested. John said, “ The word 
is nigh thee in thy heart and in thy mouth, 
this word of faith which we preach.” The Light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” George Fox said, That light 

brought sight, and sight brought a knowledge 
of sin. Oh, that I may feel God near me. 

20th.—Silent meeting. I tried to beg of my 
Heavenly Father to make me what He would 
have me to be. I am so prone to sin. On Third- 
day was our Quarterly Meeting. It was so good 
tome. Wm. and Elizabeth Evans were there. 
Elizabeth Evans spoke first, “If ye then being 
evil, know how to give good things to your 
children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him.” She spoke so encouragingly to the 
young. Believe in Him and obey Him; He is 
very near to such, though their language may 
be, “ Carest thou not that we perish?” We could 
feel his presence, but our sins separate us from 
our God as a thick cloud. 

William Evans said, “ The salvation of our 
souls was as dear to our Heavenly Father as 
ever it was. We must obey the Light within 
or else it will be withdrawn from us, and we 
will be left to go from sin to sin; if we obey it, 
it will increase. For what we give up in this 
world, He will give us himself, and we shall feel 
joy in his presence.” I beseech of thee, Heav- 
enly Father, make me what thou wouldst have 
me to be, and give me an obedient heart. Oh, 
grant me thy good spirit. 

In the last meeting dear Phebe W. Roberts 
spoke of a vine, which had been planted and 
watered by our Heavenly Father, but when 
He came to look for fruit it yielded none, then 
it was laid open to the attacks of its enemies, 
and cared for no more. She hoped this would 


not be the case with any of her young friends. 
If we will obey and bring all the tithes into his 
store house. “ He will open you the windows of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it. There 
was another class to whom she wished to say 
“That though their beloved seemed absent from 
them, yet if they will abide in the patience, He 
will come unto them in his own good time. 
Sixth Month 3rd.—Silent Meeting. Anne 
Sheppard went away on a journey last Fifth- 
day. Now we are alone, 1 do want to resist 
temptation and walk with a dedicated heart 


before thee, oh, Lord. 
(To be continued.) 


For “THE Frrexp,” 


The Atlantic Mail Service, 


Couriers for conveyance of letters for kj 
and princes are as old as kingdoms themsely 
for it became necessary to carry the decrees of 
rulers to the distant province with the utmost 
speed. The Romans were the first among the 
ancients to establish a post-office system, and 
hence the “royal ways” were established, alj 
leading to Rome, from the most distant proy. 
inces, on which letters could be transferred gt 
a rate of one hundred and sixty miles per day, 
As the Roman power declined, the roads be. 
came dcserted, and the Dark Ages finally re. 
moved the last vestiges of Roman civilization, 
The universities which sprung up had at an 
early date rudimentary postal establishments, 

England at an early day established postal 
stations for the transportation of mail to the 
Continent and the infant colonies beyond the 
sea. As early as 1639 it was “ ordered that at 
Richard Fairbank’s, in Boston, is the place ap- 
pointed for all letters which are brought from 
beyond the sea or are to be sent thither, to be 
left with him. He is allowed for each letter g 
penny, and must answer all miscarriages through 
his own neglect.” The colonial law of Virginia, 
in 1657, required every planter to provide a 
messenger to convey dispatches, as they arrived, 
to the next planter, on pain of forfeiting a hogs. 
head of tobacco in default. 

Benjamin Franklin did more for the postal 
service in this country than any other man, 
having been connected with the postal work for 
forty years, and it was due to his untiring en- 
ergy, in a great measure, that the Atlantic mail 
service was established; however, only with 
small beginnings. The person who now crosses 
in one of the Atlantic mail liners will be sur- 
prised at the amount of mail carried, and the 
perfection with which the complicated system 
works. 

When one receives a letter from across the 
waters, he will be puzzled many times at vari- 
ous markings there are on a letter—every black 
mark having some hidden meaning. “ London 
and Holyhead, T. P. O., U.S. Mail,” is often 
seen stamped on a letter. ‘‘ London and Holy- 
head” simply means that the letter was —s 
rail from Eustin Station, London, to Holyhead, 
in Wales, while “'T. P.O.” is a short way of 
expressing “ Travelling Post Office ;” while an- 
other, expressing “ Posted Without Late Fee,” 
means that the sender of the letter was too late 
to catch the last American mail at the post 
office and came to the station to post the let 
ter, and forgot to place a two-penny stamp 
upon the envelope, to pay the extra government 
fee. In this country, posting a letter on trains 
does not cost anything extra. “Tax” simply 
means that the sender did not put enough post 
age on, and the receiver in America must pay 
the extra amount on account of his friends’ for- 
getfulness on the other side. 

It is well known that a great deal of rivalry 
exists between English and American steam- 
ship companies about the carrying of mail, for 
the company which has the contract gets a hand- 
some subsidy from the government. Nearly all 
the mail from America to England is at pres 
ent carried by the American Line, while the 
English mail for America is mostly carried by 
the Cunard and White Star Lines. On account 
of this rivalry, we have this constant racing 
across the Atlantic, in order to see which line 
can carry the mail to its destination in the 
shortest possible time. ‘ 

The regular mail frem Great Britain for 































































Warned in a Dream. 


Both Scripture and experience teach us that 
though “a dream cometh through the multi- 
tude of business,’ and is often but the broken 
minglings of fantastic fancies, yet there are 
times when men are warned of God in dreams, 
as in the case of Joseph, and to disregard such 
warnings is dangerous in theextreme. Theemi- 
nent English evangelist, William Haslam, re- 
Jates the following instance, which occurred 
within his own circle of acquaintance: 

“A careless, worldly man in my parish dreamt 
one night that he was in the market-hall of a 
certain town. He was surprised to see in a wall 
a doorway which he had never noticed before, 
so much so that he went forward to examine it, 
and found that it really was a door, and that 
it opened to his touch. He went inside, and 
there he saw an impressive and strange scene. 
There were a number of men and women walk- 
ing about, who appeared to be very woeful and 
in great agony of pain. They were too distressed 
to speak, but he recognized most of them as 
persons who had been dead some time. They 
looked mournfully at him, as if sorry he had 
come there, but did not speak. He was much 
alarmed, and made his way back to the door to 
escape, but he was stopped by a stern, sullen- 
looking porter, who said, in a sepulchral voice, 
‘You cannot pass.’ He said, ‘I came in this 
way, and [ want to go out.’ ‘ You cannot,’ said, 
the solemn voice. ‘ Look, the door only opens 
one way ; you may come in by it, but you can- 
not go out.’ It was so, and his heart sank 
within him as he looked at that mysterious 
portal. At last the porter relented, and as a 
special favor let him go forth for eight days. 
He was so glad at his release that he awoke. 

“When he told me the dream I warned him 
and begged him to give his heart to God. 
‘You may die, I said, ‘before the eighth 
day.’ He laughed at the idea, and said he 
was ‘not going to be frightened by a dream.’ 
‘When I am converted,’ he continued, ‘I 
hope I shall be able to say that I was drawn 
by love, not driven by fear.” ‘ But what,’ I 
said, ‘if you have been neglecting and slight- 
ing God’s love for a long time, and he is now 
moving you with fear to return to Him? Noth- 
ing would do, he turned a deaf ear to every en- 
treaty. When the eighth day arrived, being 
market-day, he went to the hall as usual, and 
looked at the wall of which he had dreamed, 
with particular interest, but seeing no door 
there, he exclaimed, ‘It’s all right; now I will 
go and have a good dinner over it, with a bottle 
of wine!’ 

‘ Whether he stopped at one bottle or not I 
cannot tell, but late on Saturday night, as he 
was going home, he was thrown from his horse 
and killed, This was the end of the eighth 
day.”— The Christian. 
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America leaves London on Fourth and Seventh- 
days, by special train for Holyhead, via St. 
George’s Channel for Dublin, and from there, 
by train, for Queenstown, to board a Cunard or 
White Star steamer stopping for mail on their 
way to New York. Mails are also forwarded 
from Southampton, by the American and North 
German Lloyd Lines, on the same days, but 
letters intended for these lines must be marked 
by the sender, “ via Southampton,” or else they 
will be carried by the English liners. If a let- 
ter is marked “ By S.S. St. Paul,” “St. Louis,” 
ete. the letter must be carried by that boat, 
although it may lay in dock for a week, and not 
able to sail on schedule time. The scene at 
New York, Southampton, Queenstown or Lon- 
don, on the day of departing and arriving of 
the transatlantic mail, is one of intense activ- 
ity, and long to be remembered by one unac- 
eustomed to such excitement. In New York 
harbor, on the morning of the sailing, the ex- 
citement is intense while it lasts, and in a few 
minutes four or five hundred large bags are 
Joaded without much ceremony or noise. In 
London it is different in the afternoons on the 
days named. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon, red vans without number roll noisily into 
the Eustin Square Station from various parts of 
the vast city, with American mail, just in time 
to reach the fast mail for Holyhead. As the 
mail is unloaded, persons from various strata 
of society come running along, with letters in 
their hands, and line up in front of an office for 
to pay an extra two-pence into the so-called 
“Late-fee Box,” before the letters will be ac- 
cepted. At just four o’clock Greenwich time, 
the “ Late-fee Office” closes, regardless of the 
number of delinquents ready to avail themselves 
ofthe opportunity of even paying for being late. 
However, the late-comer is given yet another op- 
portunity, for he now can approach the train 
where a bag is hung direct to the train, where the 
lettersare dropped till the very last minute of the 
departure of the train. Officers of various de- 
scriptions parade the walks and give commands. 
Just at the very last minute, an officer high in 
rank makes his appearance, and officers and 
workmen give him room, on entering the train, 
without any questioning. He is the messenger 
from the Colonial Office, with the latest decrees, 
instructions, etc, from the Home Office to the 
Colonial Secretaries in the various parts of the 
British possessions in the Western world. A 
receipt is given for these documents, and when 
he is done the train pulls out of the station and 
on to Holyhead, some two hundred and sixty 
niles distant, without delay. The mail clerks 
begin their work on leaving London, and are 
hardly through with it on reaching Holyhead. 
They must stamp, weigh, sort several thousand 
letters and packages, and must be as familiar 
with every city in the United States and Can- 
ada as the average politician with the wards of 
histown. After sorting, the wrapping up be- 
gins, and when they are marked the work of 
the postal clerks for that trip is ended. All 
letters to Chicago, St. Louis or Montreal are 
marked for those places, and will go direct. 
Others again are marked “Chicago, forward,” 
Which means that the mail in that package 
thall be opened in Chicago and sent to the var- 
ous places within a radius of a hundred miles 
or more of that city. It would be an impossi- 
bility to sort all the mail for all the cities in 
the country. Thus, a letter addressed to Ohio 
ot Indiana will be carried to Chicago and then 
ack again to the place of destination. At 
olyhead the mail has been placed in leather 









































bags, and in a few minutes put on board a 
packet steamer. Officers have numbers of all 
letters, numbers of bags, the delays along the 
way and reasons for same. The packet speeds 
across the Channel for Dublin, and the mail is 
placed on a train, which carries the load of mail 
at a fast rate to Queenstown. As the train 
whistles for the station, the large Cunarder lies 
waiting in the beautiful harbor, whistling now 
and then, to urge the fast-moving train to still 
greater speed. A tender lies ready to receive 
the precious cargo, and a score or more of Erin’s 
sons are hard at work running with the mail- 
bags from the train for the tender, and when 
the last bag is on board, the little steamer glides 
swiftly towards the large liner, a gangway is 
thrown out, and the chief postal mail officer is 
the first one on board, who brings the latest 
dispatches from the British Government, and 
for which the captain must give a personal re- 
ceipt that he has received the same, and prom- 
ising that he will carry the same safely to their 
destination. In a few minutes the mail is on 
board, the great steamer gives a final whistle, 
its huge engines are set in motion, and across 
the Atlantic speeds the vessel, with tons of mail 
for the American people. The scene on arrival 
in Southampton is equally interesting. As soon 
as Lizard’s Head is sighted, a telegram is sent 
by the light-house officials to London. The 
London banker and merchant are busy figuring 
and planning what news will be brought of 
their investments in the Far West, while the 
London rag-picker, unknown to the world, 
wonders when that son will write of his suc- 
cesses and disasters in the mining camps of the 
West. And perhaps that very ship carries a 
kindly letter and a check from the son and pre- 
paid tickets, that the family shall come on the 
next steamer, for he has struck it rich, and will 
support them all. Before the Needles are 
reached, the sailors have gotten all the mail on 
deck, ready for delivery, and on layding at the 
pier at Southampton the mail is carried into 
the train standing in waiting. In fifteen min- 
utes five or six hundred bags have been placed 
on the train, and it speeds away to London, 
without stop, with all the mail fur Great Brit- 
ain, Scandinavia, Russia, Finland and Iceland, 
and from those points it is sent to the various 
countries. 

With the increase of amount of mail, the cost 
of transportation has become correspondingly 
cheaper. From one to two dollars was paid 
for the carrying of a letter from America to the 
European countries. In 1865 the postage was 
fixed at twenty-four cents from America to 
England, which was thought very cheap, while 
if the letter should be carried to the Continent, 
twice that amount was charged. Even at that 
rate six million letters were sent in 1865. In 
1874, the International Postal Union was form- 
ed, making the rate five cents per half ounce 
to any part of the world included in the Union, 
and in that year twenty million letters were 
transported across the seas, and the trans-Atlan- 
tic mail has gradually increased since then. By 
the report of 1890, the United States alone sent 
to foreign countries, 41,273,312 pieces, letters, 
parcels, etc., weighing 3,950,791 pounds, while 
the amount of postage paid was $1,819,143.24, 
and it is estimated in England that twenty- 
three per cent. of the letters received from 
abroad come from the United States, while 
twenty per cent. of all mail sent from Old Eng- 
land is addressed to this country. Hence the 
amount and the importance of our Atlantic 
mail; 
















Time was when a letter would not reach 
England in less than three weeks. Now the 
distance between New York and Southampton 
can be made in six days, while a letter can be 
sent from New York via London and the Con- 
tinent, and will return by way of San Francisco 
in forty-four days. 

Out of this mass of mail very little is lost. — 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars in money- 
orders and checks are sent to and from these 
two worlds every few months. Addresses are 
often defective, and although the letters are 
written in all hand-writings and the addresses 
are spelled in all languages under the sun, still 
the tried and trusted mail clerks on both sides 
of the Atlantic have, by long experience, been 
able to cipher out the meaning and direct the 
welcome letter, containing both money and good 


cheer, t» the old folks across the sea, who, per- 


haps, have waited and waited for glad tidings 
from their children out here in the West. 
B. L. Wick. 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


ep 


The Cultivation of Tobacco and Morals. 


Connecticut has long been noted fur raising 
marketable tobacco. The business is now spread- 
ing in Massachusetts, and The Boston Journal 
describes the great tobacco plain as extending 
through Hatfield, North Hatfield, Whately, 
South Deerfield, and Deerfield, and says that 
there are a thousand acres of tobacco to be har- 
vested in that valley this summer. Most of the 
farmers in that region invest in this as practi- 
cally the only crop. Men, boys, and in some 
instances women are hurrying the harvest. 

A number of years ago it came in our way 
to inquire carefully as to the moral effect of 
cultivating tobacco in the Connecticut regions, 
and we found it to be what it generally is every- 
where, and what the carrying on of any such 
business, as the cultivation of hops entirely: de- 
voted to the manufacture of beer, is, not con- 
tributing directly to immorality, but lowering 
the moral tone of the eommunity,and diminish- 
ing its responsiveness to appeals upon the higher 
questions of morality and religion. The root of 
this effect, particularly in the matter of tobacco, 
is that the Christian man who engages in it can- 
not feel that his business is a benefit to man- 
kind. The highest opinion he can form of it, 
and that would not bear very close inspection 
from an enlightened and sensitive conscience, 
is that it is not as harmful as many forms of 
business which would be demanded if that did 
not exist. On the whole the family and the in- 
dividual deteriorate when engaged in a business 
where the article cultivated, manufactured, or 
sold is not a positive beneficent quality. And 
the more nearly a man comes to giving up his 
entire farm to tobacco or hops, the more obvi- 
ous becomes the decline of Christian sensitive- 
ness. 

This principle cannot be applied arbitrarily 
to all individuals. Conscience does not report 
upon the quantity of an article, except in per- 
fectly conspicuous cases, until the judgment is 
convinced. And in the sphere of judgment 
particular individuals have become convinced 
that certain things are right which others think 
wrong; but on the principle of indiiction the 
number of particular cases that illustrate the 
tendency to which attention is herein directed 
would be sufficient, in any scientific investiga- 
tion, to demonstrate a general law of deteriora- 
tion of moral and religious tone.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 


The article “ Friendly Conversations,” in No. 
51 of THe FRIenpD, 1896, attracted the atten- 
tion of the writer, partly because it was so com- 
pletely in keeping with his own feelings about 
that time. Kealizing that a group of fellow- 
professors, at least one thousand miles away, 
were like-minded, ministered encouragement ; 
and partly because the names of these worthies, 
the Copes and Bettles, were familiar from hav- 
ing been accustomed to hear them spoken of as 
worthy of double honor, by my revered parents 
and their associates. 

After 1816, my mother never visited her na- 
tive place, Chester County, Pa., but once, which 
might have been in 1833. But my father can- 
vassed that part several times. The last was in 
1839, as companion to the Jate Joseph Edger- 
ton. I cannot omit the following incident, 
showing the high esteem in which my mother 
held her friend, Samuel Cope. In my early 
manhood a report was circulated derogatory to 
the character of that worthy man, the which, 
when we heard it in our family, was very afflict- 
ing, and my mother, to give us children an idea 
of her disapproval of it, said to us, “I can no 
more believe the like of Samuel Cope than you 
could believe it of Joseph Edgerton or William 
Kennard,” they being Friends in high esteem 
in our family. Many years ago, my mother and 
Samuel Cope met each other at Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, each so nearly blind that they could 
not tell each other by sight. But I have been 
told by those who had the privilege of being 
with them, that it was very interesting and in 
structive to see and hear the dear old Christians 
in conversation, they being near one age, I 
think, at that time, about eighty years old. 

That the Cope brothers were a remarkable 
trio there is no doubt. But I confess that my 
feelings were not so closely in touch with the 
young man who expressed it “a pity that such 
an one could not live to the age of two or three 
hundred years,” as they would have been if he 
had said, “ Is it not a pity that all men do not 
submit to the influence of Divine grace upon 
the heart, that they, too, might be as lights in 
the world, and useful in their day and genera- 
tion ;” for this is, in the opinion of the writer, 
what made them what they were, and not the 
number of days and years they lived. Three 
score years and ten being allotted to man, it is 
no pity that he lives not longer. 

The story of the boy that sold the buttons 
also attracted attention, being, in its nature, so 
near of kin to the following incident, in which 
the writer was, many years since, a participant. 
While engaged in farming, we went to the har- 
vest field one morning to cut grain awhile 
before meeting, as in our country the hour for 
that was eleven o’clock. Myself'and son were 

managing the machinery. The elder of the 
employes stood in the relation of father, brother 
or uncle to all the crowd who, with his wife, 
had been reared up in the Society of Friends, 
and well used to going to all their meetings. 
But for reasons best known to themselves, had 
sacrificed their birth-rights, and were living what 
they evidently regarded as good, moral lives, 
making the attendance of meeting a secondary 
thing. It had evidently been pre-arranged by 
the hands that they would not go to meeting, 
fur when the proprietor announced that all 
were at liberty to attend meeting, the ready 
answer was, “ We are not going to-day.” My 
own little boys importuned for the privilege of 








staying in the field, advising that it looked not 
well for us all to go and leave uncles and cousins 
in the field at work. They were admonished 
that there was no reason why we should not go 
to meeting with the Eternal One. “Come, boys,” 
and to meeting we went. On our return, dinner 
was made ready as soon as convenient. When 
all were seated at the table, the elder of those 
that had remained at work broke the silence by 
remarking that he felt bound to endeavor to 
make us, his employers, realize the fact that, on 
our leaving the field, his mind at once was so 
overcome with the consideration of the respon- 
sibility that he had assumed in setting the ex- 
ample to the junior members of the family, that 
he had had no peace, and felt that he could do 
no other than ask our forgiveness, and promise 
too that, as long as memory held her throne, the 
like should never happen. Some of us mingled 
our tears with our meal. It was very interest- 
ing to the writer and his wife to meet that 
brother and his family the next meeting-day at 
our place of worship, and it was not many 
months till request was made for their reception 
into membership, which was hailed by the 
church with a proportionate degree ot approba- 
tion, and it is presumed that those parents have 
not missed a meeting-day since, without good 
and sufficient cause. 

This has always been a pleasant subject to 
dwell upon in meditation, but never more so 
than the past summer. The aged sire, being no 
longer able, by reason of age, to lead the van in 
the harvest field, has recently taken much com- 
fort in sitting in the shade of the trees in the door- 
yard, and seeing his sons, that were the little 
boys that importuned for the privilege of stay- 
ing in the field, the third of a century ago, now, 
having their own sons as assistants, working 
over the identical territory, and stopping the 
machinery promptly at the hour, and repairing 
to the place of worship. 
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Scripture Illustration. 


BY WILLIAM EWING. 

“THe HEART OF THE Wise INsTRUCTETH 
His Moutu.”—This form of speech is quite 
common among the Arabs. That which a man 
knows by nature, his heart gets credit for teach- 
ing him. It takes the place, pretty well, assigned 
by us to instinct. A man from the wilderness, 
in presence of his superiors, judge or governor, 
will often comport himself with a respectful 
dignity which contrasted most favorably with 
the bearing of the more educated townsman. 
In this regard it is said of him, Kalbo yu‘allimo 
(“his heart instructs him”). Many of these 
children of the wilds have a perfect genius for 
direction and locality. Give one of them an 
idea of the “lie” of a certain place. He may 
never have been there before, and may know 
nothing of the intervening country, but he will 
set out thither with cheery confidence. The 
windings and contortions of the valleys, the 
multitudinous labyrinthine pathways, which are 
| the despair of the Western traveller, do not cause 

him a moment’s anxiety. With wonderful pre- 
cision he chooses his way, and duly reaches his 
destination. In this his brethren say of him 
“ Kalbo yudillo (“ His heart guides him”). 
“PLEASANT Worps ARE AS AN Honey- 
comB.”—The frequent mention of honey in the 
Scriptures is evidence of how plentiful it was, 
and how popular as an article of diet. “A land 
flowing with milk and honey” was the descrip- 
tion of thecountry which so powerfully attracted 
the emancipated slaves from Egypt. It must 
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have more than realized their expectations, Ty 
this day honey gathered by the wild bees ang 
treasured in crevices of the rocks, is found jg 
great quantities by the experienced Arab, Jy 
the tents of the Bea’wy there is no more com- 
mon dish than honey. With bread and milk, 
or with fresh butter in season, it is one of the 
most highly prized articles of diet. Even now 
when sugar is neither dear nor difficult to ob. 
tain, the Syrians often use honey, especially to 
sweeten their pastry—an article of diet much 
too sickly sweet for the Western palate, Honey 
is often eaten in strange combinations, 





Power of a Little Thing, 


Not long ago the engineers in charge of the 
mechanical department of one of the leadin 
railways of Germany had a peculiar problem 
presented tothem. For a long time this pro- 
blem baffled their efforts at solution. At one 
particular point on the line a series of disasters 
had taken place. For these there seemed to be 
no apparent cause. In spite of the most care 
ful investigation the engineers were unable to 
determine why these wrecks should take place, 
further than that the rails appeared to be af. 
fected in some way so that they were easily 
broken. 

At length the matter became so serious that 
the government, which in Germany controls all 
railways, appointed a commission made up of 
expert engineers to inquire into the difficult 
and find out, if possible, the secret of these re 
peated disasters. This commission made the 
most thorough examination it could, and even 
then seemed on the point of failure, when, after 
nearly six months of careful investigation, it 
was discovered all at once that the outside of 
the rails seemed to be rotting. Breaking one 
of them, the astonishing fact was brought to 
light that the inside had been eaten as if by an 
acid, so that its strength was almost entirely 
destroyed. Following up this clew, the en- 
gineers found that the cause of this destruction 
was a tiny worm of a gray color, almost like a 
thread in appearance. The head of this pecu- 
liar insect was furnished with two minute glands, 
which had the power of secreting a liquid of a 
wonderfully acid nature. This the worm threw 
out every few minutes in a tiny spray. So de 
structive was this acid that after a time it made 
the hard iron soft and like a sponge, so that it 
could be easily eaten by the worm. Thus weak- 
ened, the rail could not resist the shock brought 
upon it by the heavy trains passing over it, and 
soon crumbled under the weight, sending the 
engine and its load down to destruction. 

Those who have worked in stone quarries or 
who have made a study of the rocks have often 
found some which have been destroyed by min- 
ute creatures boring through them until they 
were soft and honeycombed, the formation being 
so weakened that the stone was wholly useless 
Such stones are never put into buildings where 
strength is required. 

By the putting on of layer after layer the 
greatest rock formations are produced. Thuswas 
the rock of Gibralter made. Grain by grain 
the sands were deposited one upon another; 
year after year the heat and cold cemented 
these particles; century after century the water 
has worn their sides away, and even yet the 
work of change goes on. So great is the power 
of these tiny forces. Little by little they do 
their work, and at last the great result ap 
pears.—Kdgar L. Vincent in Christian Adw- 
cate, 
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Royal. Harmony, fellowship and devotion were 
again its attributes; industry, quietness and 
obedience once more prevailed. 

Meanwhile there was growing up in Paris, 
in the lodge built in the court of the Abbot of 
St. Cyran’s house, the nucleus of another illus- 
trious company, afterwards known as the re- 
cluses of Port Royal. These were at first com- 
posed of the Abbé Singlin (afierwards a con- 
fessor at Port Royal), Lancelot, and the two 
brothers, De Sericourt and De Saci. In the 
year 1637, they, with a few others, removed to 
the deserted building of Port Royal des Champs, 
where they were presently joined by the elder 
Le Maitre, Antoine Arnauld and others. They 


there was at that time no church, and had been 
none for centuries. They went backward there- 
fore in the history of the church fur something 
more trustworthy to rest their faith upon, but 
unfortunately they stopped at Augustine. His 
expositions of doctrines seem to have been ac- 
cepted in their entirety, and Jansenius set 
about the collating and reviewing of his works. 
After years of assiduous labor he put forth the 
fruits of it in a cumbrous Latin work known as 
the Augustinus. This was the source of a con- 
troversy which lasted the remainder of that 
century, and set in motion a wave of feeling 
which shook the church to its centre. We may 
believe the ecclesiastical powers to have been 


lights and Shadows of Port Royal. 


(Continued from page 77.) 

Little by little the magnetic influence of ab- 
hess Angelique spread throughout the convent, 
yotil the old rules of the order were re-estab- 
jshed; and though the elder nuns did not 
always give more than outward acquiescence, the 
novices responded with earnestness and sym- 
athy, and Port Royal became in a few years 
, model house. Self-denial was not only in- 
culcated in the teachings of Angelique Ar- 
pauld; it was strikingly exemplified in her 

ractice. ‘The restrictions in diet were not im- 

sed upon the nuns until she had first tested 
their effects upon herself. She reserved nothing 
















































































finer or better for herself than others received, 
and a careful consideration for others was mani- 
fest in every particular. Coupled with this was 
a certain gayety of manner which helped to 
soften the hard things that her government re- 
quired or circumstances necessitated. An inci- 
dent comes to mind which may be in place here : 
A nun was suffering greatly from a sore hand, 
insomuch that she screamed with the pain. An- 
gelique was afraid that her complaints would 
disturb the other sisters’ rest; so she took her 
to her own room, and then said to her, “Cry 
out, daughter, ery out! Do not try to restrain 
yourself. I brought you here to ery out.” 

Her confidence in the provisions of the Divine 
Providence is brought to notice in the follow- 
ing anecdote. A wealthy gentleman was look- 
ing about for a suitable investment of some of 
his means, and Port Royal was in need of money. 
The gentleman inquired of the Mére Angelique 
what security she could give for the payment 
of the loan. She replied that she could give the 
lands of the abbey, which were small, and the 
Providence of God, which was great. The gen- 
tleman accepted the security, and we may be- 
lieve, had no cause to regret his confidence. 

About 1625, the health of the nuns suffered 
greatly from the unsanitary condition of the 
house and grounds. Deaths were frequent and 
“the infirmary was always full.” The nuns 
were disposed to look upon these things as sig- 
nal evidences of Divine regard ; but some of 
their friends, taking a more rational view of the 
matter, insisted upon a change. Accordingly 
ahouse in Paris was purchased and endowed, 
and thither the community removed. 

When the fame of Angelique’s reformation 
of Port Royal began to spread, she was called 
upon to do the like good office for the convent 
of Maubuisson. But here her way was much 
harder than at Port Royal, and her right was 
disputed at every step. The older nuns could 
never be won over entirely; but a band of 
novices then at Maubuisson, felt the influence 
of her upright spirit, and became her friends 
and supporters. Finally, when Angelique was 
released from Maubuisson, these novices accom- 
panied her to Port Royal. But an unpleasant 
page of the history comes in shortly after this. 
Through the bigh-handed proceeding and im- 
pertinent counsels of the Bishop of Langres 
(then a confessor at Port Royal), another abbess 
was elected, and a wholiy unworthy and unsuit- 
able woman. “ Madame de Pontcarré,” gained 
great influence and liberty in the community, 
While some of Angelique’s best friends were 
stationed in another convent. Then followed 
years of persecution and shameful humiliations 
for Angelique, out of which her strong, pure 
nature rose unharmed and unchanged. This 
dispensation passed away, and there was “a res- 
loration,” not only of the former inhabitants, 
but of the former spirit and practices of Port 


improved the buildings, and drained and beau- 
tified the grounds; they cultivated fine fruits, 
made wine, and carried on other occupations. 
But particularly famous were the Port Royal 
schools, far outstripping in educational value 
the schools of the Jesuits, while the Port Royal 
text-books were long in vogue in France and 
in England. Pascal, who was often in the 
Port Royal community, so far anticipated the 
educational reform of recent times, as to adopt 
or invent a plan for teaching children to read 
without the previous learning of the alphabet, 
and we find his sister Jacqueline writing to him 
for information as to his methods in that par- 
ticular. 

Some allusion has already been made to St. 
Cyran, as he is called, but whose real name was 
Jean Duvergier de Hauranne. He was for 
some years a great spiritual force among the 
Port Royalists, and his influence probably never 
disappeared from the lives of most of those 
members of the community who had partaken 
of his counsel and sat under his teaching. This 
influence must have been due chiefly to his su- 
perior integrity and discernment; for the style 
of his address seems to have been severe, and 
his doctrines not very easy to the natural man. 
But he was remarkable for his fearless upright- 
ness and his apparent disinterestedness. It is 
admitted that the best features (if there are any 
good ones) of the confessional prerogatives were 
shown by St. Cyran. “ You must examine your- 
self before God,” said he, “whether you have 
really been that which you have made yourself 
appear. Sometimes extravagance hurries the 
mind to say what it does not believe, and to 
pursue what it does not approve.” “ Beware 
of exaggeration; there is most humility in a 
simple confession. One need not examine one’s 
self to remember important sins; their impres- 
sion is not effaced, for it belongs to the very 
immortality of the soul.” 

A controversy existed between St. Cyran and 
Cardinal Richelieu on doctrinal matters; and 
as the cardinal found that the abbot could 
neither be ruled out of his beliefs nor flattered 
out of his rectitude, he finally had him impris- 
oned in Vincennes, where he remained until 
after the cardinal’s death in 1642. Closely 
coupled with the name of St. Cyran was that 
of Cornelius Jansen—or Jansenius—a member 
of a Dutch family of very humble rank. These 
two were students together at the university of 
Louvain ; and afterwards pursued their studies 
together with extreme diligence and zeal at the 
home of Hauranne near Bayonne. Still later 
they began a careful investigation of the tradi- 
tions and doctrines of the Romish Church, com- 
ing unitedly to the conviction that much of 
what was taught and believed was but the fan- 
ciful and deceitful work of the schoolmen, and 
had not the authority of the early fathers. St. 
Cyran indeed afterward boldly averred that 



































then in something of a quandary. They wished 
to suppress this work and also to preserve the 
traditions which had so much hold on the peo- 
ple’s minds; but to condemn Jansen’s book 
might be to condemn Augustine himself, which 
would lead to great embarrassment indeed. But 
Rome, never long at a loss for some device to 
bring about her own ends, finally succeeded in 
so construing some things in Jansen’s book, as 
to constitute a set of objectionable and heret- 
ical propositions, which were asserted to be in 
the book. It should have been stated that Jan- 
sen’s great work was not published until after 
his death, which occurred in 1638. 
he stated that though it would be difficult to 
alter anything as concerning his writings, still if 
the church wished any alteration he was her 
obedient son. 
the will and published the book. When it fell 


In his will 


His friends, however, suppressed 


under the papal condemnation, Antoine Ar- 
nauld took up the defense, and the other Port 
Royalists espoused the cause. But such a com- 
munity at such a time was not likely to remain 
long unmolested. The recluses were brought 
under ecclesiastical criticism, and it soon be- 
came necessary for Le Maitre to issue a defense, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“If for five or six to pray privately to God 
as they may chance to meet, and using none 
but the ordinary prayers of the church, be to 
form such a community as is interdicted by or- 
dinances ; if to eat in the same room be to con- 
stitute an illegal union ; and to read pious books 
instead of entertaining ourselves with vain and 
useless talk, be to render those meals profane 
and illicit; if to live soberly and to make the 
church’s fasts a little longer than common, . . 
without in this respect compelling anyone to act 
thus, and being as far as possible from blaming 
those who act otherwise ; if this be to set a bad 
example and one pernicious to decency of life, 
we must needs conclude that what St. Basil calls 
a more pure and exact profession of Christianity 
is forbidden in our day; that we are less at 
liberty to practise solid virtue than are the men 
of the world to abandon themselves to vice ; and 
that a few persons cannot with impunity serve 
God, while so many more are permitted without 
restraint to serve the devil.” 

(To be continued.) 
atiteataitaaadeslia ais 

CatcutnG Monkeys iy Sourn Arrica.— 
The monkeys are considered a nuisance in 
South Africa because of their depredations on 
the vegetable gardens. One method of catch- 
ing them is rather amusing. They are very 
fond of pumpkin seeds, so a pumpkin with a 
small hole cut in it is placed near their haunts. 
The monkey slips his hand in easily enough, 
grabs a good fistful of seeds, and tries to with- 
draw them. The hole is not big enough for the 
passage of his clenched hand, and he has not 
sense enough to reason this out ; and so whilst 
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he is struggling with the pumpkin he is cap- 
tured.—E. Clairmonte’s Africander. 
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For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Lime Deposits of Southern New Jersey. 


Southern New Jersey appears to the geologist 
an interesting and instructive field of inquiry 
into the changes which have been wrought on 
the earth’s surface by the action of water. This 
is especially the case in the Marl region, which 
occupies a strip of country from six to fifteen 
miles in width, stretching from the ocean below 
Sandy Hook to Salem on the Delaware. 

These marl beds consist of several well marked 
layers of marl, sand and shells, which lie on 
each other with much regularity—although the 
exposures are irregular, owing to the varying 
thickness of the materials lying above them. 
One of the most prominent ingredients is the 
green sand, which consists of small green grains, 
which were undoubtedly deposited in the ocean, 
as is shown by so many sea-shells and animals 
occurring in the deposit. The number of these 
shells is almost incalculable. For example, 
there is a bed of one kind—the Terebratula 
Harlani—which is ninety miles long, and has 
proved to be at least a mile wide, and is from 
two to three feet thick. The whole bed is en- 
tirely made up of this species, and they are 
packed together just as close as they can lie. 

Among the inhabitants of the ocean are 
various species of very minute animals forming 
calcareous shells. ‘These shells are very small 
—many times smaller than the head of a pin, 
yet they have contributed largely to the forma- 
tion of limestone strata. They consist of one 
or more cells, and the compound kinds present 
various fanciful shapes. The Green sand is 
supposed to receive its shape from having been 
moulded in these minute shells. The materials 
of which it is composed are dissolved in the 
sea-water, and they are combined by a chemical 
action—whether the grains are secreted by the 
living animalcules, or in what way they are 
formed, is not well known. 

The same green earth has been found in the 
shells of recent animalcule ; and there is reason 
to believe that in parts of the ocean, especially 
beneath the gulf stream, a deposit of this kind 
is new going on; so that it is not improbable 
that the present marl belt marks the course of 
an ancient current of warm water, the prede- 
cessor of the present gulf stream. 

The history of the Marl deposit is an inter- 
esting illustration of the manner in which Di- 
vine wisdom uses the long continued agency of 
the very small among his created objects to ac- 
complish wonderful changes in the earth’s sur- 
face. From the regularity of the beds of the 
marl, it is probable that they were deposited in 


deep water, below the disturbing influence of 


surface agitations. 

The marl beds contain layers of limestone 
and limesand: and a friend having offered to 
pilot the writer to some of these in the vicinity 
of Salem, the ninth of Ninth Month was selected 
for the excursion, and a small party of three 
took the cars on that day. Our stopping point 
was about four miles north of Salem, and not 
more than a mile from the locality we wished 
to visit. We followed the road till we came to 
a small stream of water that crossed it, and that 
flowed through a swampy meadow that skirted 
a steep bank in which the deposits we were 
seeking were located. 

Below the surface of earth and sand the quar- 
rymen had come to a strata of limesand, more 
or less mixed with the silicious sand common 
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to this section of country. Successive layers of 
the limesand were intermingled with the layers 
of limestone. We counted about half a dozen of 
these on the face of the perpendicular bank. 

The geological report of New Jersey describes 
a layer of shells below these and underneath 
that, the Green Marl, but the excavations here 
had not been deep enough to reach these, if 
they existed. A person living in the neighbor- 
hood seemed pretty certain that there was no 
marl there, although it was found in a valley 
near by. A very large amount of stone had 
been quarried along the bank of this meadow. 
It was probably cheaper to follow the edge of 
the valley than to dig below the general level, 
or to go further into the bank, at the cost of re- 
moving greater quantities of the overlying earth. 

Large piles of the limesand had accumulated 
near the workings, and an examination of these 
furnished to our party a number of specimens 
of broken shells and other marine objects of 
various shapes, proving that the lime had its 
origin in the former inhabitants of the ocean. 
It had probably been deposited at a period 
when the water had become shallow, by a grad- 
ual rise of the land. 

Along the low ground bordering the stream 
of water, there were numerous species of plants, 
some of them of considerable botanical interest. 
Among these was the Swamp Loosestrife (De- 
codon verticillatus),a shrub with bright purple 
flowers in the axils of its leaves; the Indian 
Rice or Water Oats (Zizania aquatica), errone- 
ously spoken of in a previous article as Phrag- 
mites communis. Lobelia inflata or Indian to- 
bacco, derives its specific name from the in- 
flated seed-vessel. It is a poisonous plant, and 
some years ago was brought into notoriety by 
its use as a quack medicine. The delicate fern 
Aspidium thelypteris grew in the low ground. 
The fruit bearing fronds are remarkable for the 
extent to which the edges of the small divisions 
of the frond are rolled back—revolute. All 
along the stream grew a plant which is not 
very common in Southern New Jersey, the 
Scouring Rush: (Equisetum hyemale). The cuticle 
of the plant abounds in silicious matter, which 
gives it a harsh feeling, and adapts it for scour- 
ing and polishing hardwood, metals, etc. The 
stems are simple and spear-like, and bear a 
terminal spike of fruit at their summit. These 
spikes had now disappeared. A large and very 
showy plant, with yellow flowers, proved to be 
the Sneeze Wort (Helenium autumnale). The 
rays of the corolla are reflexed, or bent back- 
ward, and the stem is winged with the apparent 


about six feet in height attracted our attention 
by the abundance of white fruit with which it 
was loaded. It proved to be the White or Pani- 
cled Dog-wood (Cornus paniculata). Growing 
near it was another species of Dog-wood, the 
Red Osier ( Cornus stolonifera). The small branch- 
lets of this are red purple in color, and the fruit 
was a pale lead color. It extends itself by un- 
derground shoots, and thus forms broad clumps. 
We met with several of the Golden Rods—two 
of which, the Solidago serotina, and the Solidago 
Canadensis are quite similar to each other, but 
the stem of one is smooth and the other rough 
hairy. Another species of Golden Rod was the 
Blue-stemmed. It is well-marked by having 
the clusters of flowers placed in the axils of the 
leaves along the stem. The contrast between 
the bright yellow of the flowers and the green 
leaves renders it a beautiful species. 

There were numerous other plants noticed— 
| as our list amounted to about eighty species. 





























entension of the leaves downward. <A bush of 
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We had brought the materials for a lanch 
with us, and this was enjoyed, seated og the 
stones about the quarry. A neighboring farmer 
kindly informed us that his wife designed mak. 
ing some coffee for us—and this also was ep. 
joyed in due time, on our return. The apples 
lying under the trees of his orchard looked gt. 
tractive, but he said that after hand-pickin 
them and carting four or five miles to Salem, he 
could obtain for them only five cents a basket, 

The stones and the plants principally en- 
grossed our attention, but we saw one of the 
curious box tortoises which can shut themselves 
within their shells, and a few birds. 

Our kind friend took us to view a fine sprin 
two or three hundred yards from the house, Ip 
our walk we passed some chicken grape vine 
loaded with fruit, which cold weather would 
make very toothsome, but which as yet retained 
too much astringency to be very good; also 
some wild cherry trees with abundance of cher. 
ries upon them. 

Within a few miles of the spot we were visit. 
ing, in digging for marl some years ago, the 
workmen came across the tusk of a mastodon, 
It was secured as a prize, but the following 
morning it was found that exposure to the air 
had caused it to crumble, so that its value as a 
specimen was lost. Sometime after, the skull 
of a mastodon was found in the same neighbor- 
hood, whether a remnant of the same animal or 
not, we do not know. The precaution was taken 
to coat this with some adhesive substance, which 
prevented its disintegration. I believe it is now 
in the State museum at Trenton. To preserve 
bones which have long been buried, it has been 
recommended to soak them in a weak solution 
of glue, which penetrates the pores of the bones 
and binds the particles together. 

The bones of animals may be regarded as 
composed of cartilage, the basis of which is glue, 
in the cells of which are deposited mineral sub- 
stances, mainly phosphate of lime, which give 
them their hardness and firmness. By long 
boiling and other means, the cartilage may be 
removed and the bone left in a chalky condi- 
tion, so as to be easily broken up. This is what 
takes place in nature, when bones have long 
been buried in the earth. Soaking them in glue 
water in some measure restores them to their 
original condition. 

One of our little party on this excursion has 
been familiar from childhood with the section 
of country through which we passed, and has 
furnished the writer with some details of interest 
respecting it. 

Just north of Oldman’s Creek was the home 
many years ago of a humble minded, consistent 
Friend named Thomas Lippincott. He never 
accumulated much property, and had but little 
education, but possessed considerable natural 
mathematical ability. His nephew, when 8 
scholar at Wilmington, Delaware, finding his 
teachers puzzled over a difficult problem, sent 
it to Thomas Lippincott, and he returned it 
with the answer worked out by three different 
methods. 

Near Woodstown was the home of that worthy 
minister, Rebecca Hubbs. She was weak men- 
tally, but when spiritual subjects were intro- 
duced in conversation, she would speak as with 
the assurance of Divine revelation. Like James 
Simpson 


“Filled by her Master, wondrously she shone, | 
The emptied vessel scarce could stand alone. 


Owing to her natural deficiency, Friends 
were in the way of managing her business, and 
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ghen needing a new house they selected as they 
thought the proper place on her lot for it. She 
aid “ No,” and chose another spot. As she was 
firm in her decision, the house was placed where 
che desired. When they came to dig the cellar 
they found a bed of ochre—a variety of iron ore 
_and enough of it was taken out to pay for 
building the simple home she needed. 

The limestone outcrop we visited was upon 
the headwaters of Mannington Creek. A simi- 
lar formation is found on the north fork of Big 
Timber Creek at Laurel Springs. 


satisfied that we would be left in peace for a 
time. 

Baboon-killing is, to me, too unpleasant to be 
called sport. The resemblance to humanity, 
though unflattering, is too close. They are the 
only animals I know that meet one with a look 
in their eyes of positive, intelligent, human ex- 
pression, and once, when a female baboon I had 
shot, put her little black finger in the wound, 
and drew it out, red with blood, showing it to 
me, with a piteous look in her eyes and a cry 
like a hurt child, it made me quite sick, and I 
felt a kind of pang of conscience.— The Afric- 
ander, 
































_ J. W. 
Baboons and Ostrich Eggs. 


One morning at breakfast we were disturbed 
by a Kaftir herd, who ran in, calling out, “ The 
haboons are stealing eggs!” Up we jumped, 
ized our rifles from the gun-racks and ran 
down towards the ostrich camps. One side of 
the breeding birds’ paddocks was bounded by 
the river, and the baboons had crossed it from 
the rocky hill on the opposite side. So Barker, 
the baas, who was a crack shot, crossed over to 
intercept them, whilst we prepared to tackle 
them on our side. As usual, there was one 
keeping watch, and as soon as he caught sight 
of us he gave the alarm, and off they scampered 
| in the direction of Barker, who was hiding in 
some bushes. 

We fired a few shots, without any effect, and 








Natural History, Science, etc. 


Is Sulphur Fumigation of Much Use ?—No, 
says the Lancet, unless the articles are wet. 
Rather let rooms be well washed with corrosive 
sublimate, using one part by weight to 1,000 of 
water. Whatever will bear the treatment should 
be washed in boiling water. Carpets, blankets, 
ete., which cannot be wetted should be disin- 
fected by dry steam. Corrosive sublimate (one 
teaspoonful dissolved in two quarts of boiling 
water) is now much used to preserve rugs, furs, 
ete., from clothes moths. Camphor is not only 
very dear now, but has no harmful effect on 
the grubs, if once the eggs are laid. It only 
acts by discouraging the curiosity of the egg- 


. used to watch the sport on the other side. a, ae ee ae - he — 
: The baboons, thinking they were safe, began to ic id aa the k a a _ ean ad aa . 
, “baugh-in,” and their loud bark echoed down betel 7 ena i ree ee ae — a 
: the hill-side. Presently a white puff of smoke liek : aie oak — The i nid shold 
: rolled out of some bushes amongst the rocks, | °8 ‘ i to ad ‘ vi a 
; and we saw a large baboon tumble down the | 2°t /4!! upon hands or face, 
. hill-side. Another puff—another—and the ——e 

whole troop scampered up the steep hill at a] A Mine a Mile Deep all but a Hundred Yards 
4 wonderful pace, to disappear over the brow. | is one of the latest big things. This depth has 
. Going home to finish our breakfast, we could | been reached in the Calumet and Hecla copper 
. hear their laughing behind us, as if in derision | mine, the shaft being 223ft. by 14!t. in section, 
3 at our attempt to shoot them. Barker soon | and divided into six compartments. It is work- 
arrived with a Kaffir carrying the dead baboon, | ed by two pairs of triple expansion engines, of 
: which was skinned to make whip-lashes for the | 6,000 horse-power in all. A ten-ton load is 


stock whips. 
it These raids were becoming a great nuisance 
aswell as a serious loss, for they destroyed quan- 


. tities of ostrich eggs, which, at that time, were 


hoisted up in rather less than a quarter of an 
hour. Few other mines exceed half a mile in 
depth, although in recent years two or three 
well-borings have exceeded a mile in depth. 


. valued at five pounds each. We planned to| The temperature of this mine has naturally 
hunt them the next day, with the assistance of | been a matter of much interest, and has been 
* our neighbors, who were also troubled by them. | found to be of exceptional character. In Eng- 
. Messages were sent around, and next morning | lish and most other mines and borings there 
. welve of us breakfasted together, and started, | has been an increase of 1° F. for every 60ft., or 
st with a dozen dogs, to scour the hills. They are | so of depth. Temperatures were taken at 105ft., 
sich wary brutes that it takes considerable | at 655ft. (the level of Lake Superior), 1,257ft., 
» trategy to get near them. (the sea-level), and at four other depths to 
at Having lost our pack, we surrounded another | 4,580ft. The utmost care was taken, as was 
* hill, and, with the help of the dogs, succeeded in | natural in a mine belonging to the great natu- 
Je 4 ‘epingthem on the top. The dogs were amongst | ralist, Alexander Agassiz. But instead of 60ft., 
al them before we arrived, and we could hear a | they find that 224ft. are needed to give an in- 
‘ fetce fight above us. Scrambling up as fast as} crease of 1° F. This entirely modifies preva- 
is we could, we came right into the thick of it.| lent ideas as to the temperature of the crust. 
nt Qne dog lay dead, and several were bleeding Obviously, the increase is less uniform than 
it badly from severe wounds. We killed most of | was supposed. If the rate here determined 
at them before they could escape—the dogs had | were kept up, the melting point of rocks would 
wot killed one. It would take a very large and | be reached at about eighty miles instead of 
by powerful dog to master a baboon, and, in any|twenty. The difference, perhaps, may be as- 
“dl case, he would stand a poor chance. These | sociated with the fact that previous observations 
a fellows stand about four feet high, with power- | have been made in much disturbed regions, like 
th ful jaws and arms that hang nearly to their| Great Britain, or else in delta regions, where 
o fT fet. One of them would catch a small dog in | great level changes have been going on. But 
ls strong grip, and inserting its teeth in a fleshy | in Michigan we are dealing with the Archean 
part, rip the unfortunate animal to pieces and | or most ancient known sedimentary rocks, which 
throw it aside. A Cape dog is strong and very | have heen little disturbed since they were de- 
game, and will nearly always kill asnake when | posited.— The London Friend. 
ds he meets one. We had another skirmish with 












‘small troop, with good results, and went home| Honey Brirp.— Riding out one day with 
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Smith to collect some ostriches, we noticed a 
little brown bird, which kept chirping and flit- 
ting around us. Smith at once recognized it as 
the honey bird, and said that, if we were to 
follow it, it would lead us to a bees’ nest. 
reined in our horses, and the litile bird took a 
short flight in one direction and back to us 
again. 
several times, we proceeded to follow it; it led 
us up a kloof, and there, sure enough, in the 
hollow trunk of a spekboem tree, was a fine 
bees’ nest. We smoked out the bees, and turn- 
ing our soft felt hats inside out, put in the 
combs, and cantered home with them, not for- 
getting, however, to leave some for our feathered 
guide. 
ards, baboons and other animals to bees’ nests, 
and it is said that not only do animals know the 
object of the bird, but they always leave it some 
honey, or allow it to eat with them !— The Afri- 
cander. 


We 


After it had repeated this mancuvre 


This little bird is known to take leop- 
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When our Holy Redeemer was personally on 


earth, he exhorted his disciples “‘to seek first 
the kingdom of God,” and He taught them, 
that the man who preferred anything before 


Him, was not worthy of Him. Indeed there 


are many texts in the Bible which warn the 
follower of Christ not to devote himself too ex- 
clusively to the accumulation of those riches 
which perish with the using, or which moths 
and rust can corrupt, or which may be stolen 


by thieves. 
It is the duty of every one of us to love the 
Lord above all that He has created; and to 


seek to be conformed to his holy will so that 


we may be prepared to enjoy communion with 
Him in the world to come. We believe the 
cautions alluded to above refer not only to the 
accumulation of riches as commonly understood 
but may be wisely regarded by those whose 
main object in life seems to be the accumulation 
of literary and scientific knowledge, or the im- 
provement of their own intellectual faculties. 
Not that these things are wrong in themselves, 
any more than the acquisition by honest methods 
of a reasonable amount of property ; but every 
thing of a worldly or temporal nature must be 
subordinated to our spiritual interests. These 
things are useful to us in passing through life, 
and may enable us to help others in various 
ways ; but they all pass away, and the language 
of our Saviour is very suggestive: “ Mary hath 
chosen the good part, which shall never be taken 
from her.” 

It is a common experience of those who live 
to advanced age, that their memory and other 
faculties gradually fail with the increase of 
years, so that even those who have been gifted 
more than the ordinary class of mortals become 
as weak in intellect as a child. 

A few years ago we attended the funeral of 
an amiable friend to whom we felt attached, 
and who had accumulated an uncommon store 
of botanical knowledge, which he freely dis- 
pensed to others. As we sat with the company 
which assembled on this occasion, the thought 
presented, that with the close of life, his scien- 
tific attainments had disappeared, and that the 
one thing important that remained to him, was 
the degree in which he had submitted to the 
visitations of Divine grace, and thereby been 
brought into fellowship with his Lord and Sa- 
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viour, and prepared for an eternity of spiritual 
happiness. 

It is found to be very helpful to those who 
are studying any particular branch of science 
to make collections of specimens which illus- 
trate the facts they wish to remember. Hence 
we have collections of minerals, shells, animals 
and plants, which are of great interest and 
value ; and we have no wish to discourage those 
thus employed. But it is no uncommon occur- 
rence, as old age creeps on, to find such collec- 
tions becoming a burthen to their possessors, 
and that relief is sought by donating their ac- 
cumulations to societies or institutions of learn- 
ing, where they will be properly cared for and 
made useful in the instruction of others. 

We have no wish to discourage a reasonable 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, or collection of 
scientific objects, but in thinking of some of our 
younger Friends, whose tastes lead them in that 
direction, we have felt a concern that they may 
keep everything in its proper place, and seex 
the kingdom of God more earnestly than any 
other acquisition ; and be sufficiently impressed 
with the force of the query, “ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” When death comes, what 
alvantage will it be to a man to have estab- 
lished a reputation fur knowledge or ability ? 


“Can flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ?” 


In introducing to our pages the article on 
Westphalian Friends, it was stated that it had 
been translated from the German by our friend 
William Archut. This was an inference of the 
editor, arising from the fact that the copy was 
furnished by William Archut. We are in- 
formed that the translation was made by John 


F. Schnell. 
a 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep States.—On the 28th ult., the net gold in 
the United Siates Treasury at the close of business 
stood at $122,045,550. The gold withdrawals at New 
York amounted to $98,200. There was received at 
New York $2,000,000 in gold in exchange for currency. 

The bottom of the Pacific between Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia is said to be so level that a railroad could be 
laid for 500 miles without the grade anywhere. This 
fact was discovered by the United States surveying 
vessel engaged in making soundings with the view of 
laying a cable. 

The property of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company and the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company was sold at auction in this 
city on the 28d ult., under the decree of the United 
States Circuit Court in the foreclosure suit brought by 
the trustees of the general mortgage bonds. The total 
of the bids was $20,500,000. The properties were pur- 
chased for the reorganization managers, represented 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, who were the 
only bidders. 

Farmers about Osceola, Mo., raise only corn and oats 
in large quantities, and the merchants of the place 
have to import potatoes, onions and other small vege- 
tables; while over in Kansas, in the neighborhood of 
Arkansas City, one farmer this season has raised 1000 
bushels of white onions, and sold them at 50 cents a 
bushel. 

Piled up in the lumber yards of Marinettee and 
Menominee, Mich., are at present 225,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Before the season is over the amount in the 
yards will be over 300,000,000 feet. This lumber is 
worth, at a conservative estimate, over $3,000,000. 

John Wanamaker has purchased the entire business 
establishment of the firm of Hilton, Hughes & Co., New 
York, the great dry goods house founded by A. T. 
Stewart & Co., and will conduct a store in the metropo- 
lis on the same lines that have made his Philadelphia 
house so successful, 

Hundreds of millers flying about the electric power 
of the Pendleton, Ore., Light Company, entered the 
building through an open window one night, and 
being drawn by suction under a belt leading to the 
big dynamo, stopped the machinery and put out ail 
the lights in town. 























A despatch from Deadwood, South Dakota, says that 


the typhoid epidemic in Lead City increases. ‘ Over 
200 miners are laid off, and it is almost impossible to 
find men enough for the mines. 
are being brought in from outside, and still there are 
scarcely enough well people to care for the sick. The 
disease is of the most malignant type. 
cases are reported in Deadwood.” 


Docvors and nurses 


A number of 


A Springfield (Mass.), despatch says that Mount 


Holyoke College was entirely destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 27th ultimo. 
dormitories and gymnasium went to the ground. Loss, 
$50,000 to $75,000. 


The main building, all the 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 349, which 


is 78 less than the previous week and 51 less than the 
corresponding week of 1895. 


Of the whole number 
178 were males and 171 females: 50 died of consump- 


tion; 28 of pneumonia; 27 of heart disease; 21 of 
marasmus; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of inflammation of the 
brain; 12 of cancer; 12 of convulsions; 11 of neph- 
ritis; 11 of old age; 10 of cholera infantum; 10 of 
diphtheria; 9 of inanition, and 8 from casualties. 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 924 a 94; 4’s, reg., 1063 a 


1074; coupon, 107$ a 108}; 4’s, new, 116 a 116}; 5's, 


1103 a 1114; currency 6's, 100 a 105. 
Corton.—Prices ruled steady on a basis of 8}}c. 


per pound for middling uplands, 


Frep.— Winter bran in bulk, quoted $9.00 a $10.00, 


and spring do., in sacks, at $8.50 a $9.50 per ton. 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
32.25 a $2.60 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.30; 


do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.60 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.10 a $3.25 
do., patent, $3.70 a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.15; 
do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, $3.70 a $4.00; 
do., favorite brands, higher. 
a $2.60; do., clear, $3.20 a $3.35; do., straight, $3.40 
a $3.65; do., patent, $3.80 a $4.00. 
quiet bat firm at $2.40 per barrel for choice Penna. 





>; do., do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., 


City mills, extra, $2.25 
Rye FLour was 


GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 68 a 684c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 27 a 27}e. 
No. 2 white oats, 255 a 264e. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 4} a 48; good, 4} a 4%c.; 
medium, 4 a 44¢.; common, 3} a 3{e. 

Sueep AnD LamBs.—Extra, 3} a 3$c.; good, 3a 3}c.; 
medium, 23 a 2}3c.; common, 2 a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 1fc.; 
lambs, 3 a 5%e. 

Hogs.—Western, 5} a 5}c. State, 4c. 

ForeIGN.—On the 231d of last month, Queen Vic- 
toria was congratulated upon having occupied the 
throne longer than any other British Sovereign. In 
accordance with the desire of the Queen, the occasion 
will not be celebrated officially until 1897, when she 
will have completed the sixtieth year of her reign. 

A dispatch from London of the same date says: 
“John Lowles, member of the House of Commons for 
Haggerston Division of Shoreditch, has written a let- 
ter to the Daily News, in which he asserts that the 
remarks made by him at the meeting held in Shore- 
ditch on the evening of the 21st instant to protest 
against the massacre of Christians by Turks, were in- 
correctly reported. Lowles declares that he did not 
state that he was authorized by the Foreign Office to 
say that Great Britain was confronted by an agree- 
ment between the three Powers that, if she attacked 
Turkey upon any excuse or pretext, she would have 
to face that combination, and that if she fired asingle 
shot or took action alone, it would mean that at that 
moment there would be a European war.” 

At a mass meeting on the 24th of last month, held 
in Liverpool under the auspices of the Liverpool Re- 
form Club, to protest against the rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey and the massacres of Armenians in the Turk- 
ish Empire, W. Gladstone made a speech, in which he 
said: “ England has a just right to coerce Turkey, and 
the first step must be the recall of our Anbassador to 
Constantinople, and the consequent dismissal of the 
Turkish Ambassador in London. The resolution which 
I have proposed observes the rules of prudence, and 
does not require, even for the sake of a great end, that 
we place ourselves in state of war with united Eu- 
rope. Let us extract ourselves from our present am- 
biguous position. Let us renounce our neutrality. 
Let us, by loyally promising her Majesty’s Ministers 
our ungrudging and enthusiastic support, induce them, 
by word and deed, to show their detestation of acts 
which may even yet come to such a depth of atrocity 
as has never yet been recorded in the deplorable his- 
tory of human crime.” Gladstone’s anti-Turkish 
speech was wired to the Sultan. The press of Europe 
generally criticise it sharply. 

There is high authority for stating that just prior 
to going to Balmoral, the Czar caused his Ambassador, 


could be trusted to reign quietly under new co 





Nelidof, to report to him specially on the Sultan’ 
moral and mental condition. At the time the caler 
was given Nelidoff was absent on leave from his 

at Constantinople. The Czar’s request pointed tg a 
consideration of questions whether Abdul Hamid 


oditi 
or must be deposed. “a 
The Dervishes have evacuated the Province of Don. 


gola. A number of Dervish Emirs have surrendered 


to the Egyptian troops. 

Cavite, in the Philippine Islands, is occupied 
15,000 insurgents. Over a hundred monks have beeg 
murdered in the islands since the breaking out of the 
rebellion. Many were burned to death. They were 
fastened to trees, their clothing having been soaked 
with kerosene oil and then ignited. 

The Spanish Goverrment is making preparations to 
send 8,000 additional troops to the Philippine Islands 
at once, and also to increase the garrison on the island 
of Fernando Po. 

A Hungarian named Hartz has patented in France 
a cheap electrical storage battery, in which the elec. 
tricity is generated by the vibrations of the transverse 
rays disclosed by Roentgen’s experiments under the 
pressure of atmospheric air. He asserts that his ap- 
paratus can keep twenty lamps of ten-candle power 
going for eight thousand hours. 

By a dispatch from San Francisco dated Ninth 
Mo. 23, it appears that Kobe in Japan was nearly wi 
out by a destructive conflagration on Eighth Month 
26th, and floods, storms and earthquakes caused the 
loss of hundreds of lives and the destruction of millions 
of du llars’ worth of property in Northern Japan. The 
steamer Doric, from the Orient, brought the news of 
another series of catastrophes that has befallen the 
Mikado’s realm. In Gifu prefecture 400 houses were 
blown down, and along the Haji-Gawa 4,900 persons 
lost their lives. The severest storms occurred on 
Eighth Month 30th, along the Isatsu-Cawa. Eighty- 
four lives were lost. At Kobe, after the fire had de. 
vastatel the city, forty people were swept to their 
death by the flood. In other provinces the loss of life 
reached 2,500. 

Advices from Jacmel, one of the principal ports of 
Hayti, which does an extensive trade with the United 
States, are to the eflect that a conflagration that oe- 
curred there destroyed three-quarters of the town. 
The fire-appliances in the place were primitive, and 
litle could be done to check the progress of the fire. 
Many persons have lost everything they possessed, 
and the suffering among them is very great. The city 
has a population of about 6,000. 
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for Sabina Hiatt, Kan.; Thos, E. Smith, Agent, Ia, 
$8, for John Q. Spencer, Wm. D. Smith, James L. 
White and Hannah W. Williams; Margaret J. Jones, 
Canada; Matilda W. Warner, Pa.; Sarah W. Bacon, 
N. J.; L. Caroline Ash, Pa., per Walter P. Ash. 

bay Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
A Friend wishes a position as housekeeper, com: 
panion, or assistant, either in household duties or 
office work. Address B. M., office of THE FRIEND. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION OF 
HAVERFORD CoLLEcE will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, Tenth Month 13th, 1896, at 3 o'clock, 
p.M. The charter requires an attendance of twenty 
to constitute a quorum; therefore members are par- 
ticularly requested to be present, if it is possible for 
them to do so. 

That future notices may not be delayed, please 
notify the Secretary of any change in address. 
GEORGE VAUX, JR., See’y,, 

404 Girard Building, Phila. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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